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FUN AND AGONY. 


Tue last year’s reports of the school committees, so far as they relate to 
schoolhouses, are filled with striking contrasts of drollery and lamentation. 
As the element of the ludicrous or the serious predominated in the respective 
writers’ minds, so are their reports characterized by the indulgence of ridi- 
cule or the outpourings of grief. With the exception of a few of the reports 
which seem to have been prepared, either without any interest in the subject, 
or any knowledge of its wants, it may be said of the rest, that an indignant 
scorn pervades them all,—scorn, that the places where youthful tastes are to 
be formed and youthful manners to be cultivated, should be such as to stamp 
upon the susceptible minds of children, indelible impressions of ugliness, 
deformity, and turpitude. We are rejoiced to see that the old, squalid, wig- 
wam structures which have so long disgraced many parts of the State, are 
receiving no quarter at the hands of the committees. ‘The reports are more 
full and pungent, for the last year, than they ever have been before. The 
vigor of the assailants increases, as the number of the enemy grows less. It 
requires no prophetic vision to foresee that the days of the wretched, com- 
furtless, repulsive hovels, called schoolhouses, are drawing to a close. Not 
only a feeling of patriotism and a sense of decency and duty are at work for 
their extinction, but Time and the elements are coming in to the aid of 
humanity. Every strong wind, from whatever quarter of the compass it may 
blow, is carrying away something from the dilapidated structures, and is 
thus hastening the day of their renovation. 

It seems almost incredible that a people, like that of Massachusetts, who 
really have held intelligence and knowledge in higher estimation than any 
other people in the world, should have so long tolerated the existence of those 
dreary and miserable abodes, whose condition is, to a great extent, identified 
with the cause of education itself. But this effect, like every other, must 
have had a cause. Although we have neither time nor space to enter into a 
full exposition or development of the circumstances which have led to such a 
disastrous result, yet, as we propose to devote a considerable part of this 
number to the important subject of schoolhouses, a few remarks in explana- 
tion of this extraordinary, and now historical fact, may not be deemed 
unseasonable. 

Even a cursory examination of the character and history of the Puritans 
will suflice to show that they paid but little regard to the sensibilities of 
children. While they surpassed their descendants in appreciating more 
highly many of the great elements of character, they had a far less adequate 
couception of the extent and variety of influences which contribute to the 
formation of the youthful mind. In fortitude, in a rigid morality that was 
proof against the solicitations of natural affection, in a punctilious adherence 
to every iota of their religious faith,—in these qualities they were armed as 
in panoply, always ready for battle, or for martyrdom. But they were too 
austere and stoical to exercise kindly, gentle, and benignant influences upon 
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childhood. Hence they brought the mightiest principles,—considerations 
embracing all time and all eternity,—an enginery whose missiles were infinite 
weal or infinite woe,—to bear upon tender, unformed, thoughtless natures, 
whose whole experience was but of yesterday, and whose futurity consisted 
only of to-morrow. But almost entirely, and disastrously, did they neglect 
those lighter tendencies and adaptations, which, by being proportioned to the 
capacities of the juvenile mind, have a far more powerful bearing upon the 
character than the mightiest truths, of which no adequate comprehension can 
be had. ‘They did not reflect that the slightest circumstance which a child 
can understand, is of more importance to his mental growth than the exposi- 
tion of a universal law, which, from its very universality, is beyond the grasp 
of his conceptions. Every child will feel a deeper interest in a perception of 
the fact, that its plaything may fall and be broken, than in the law of gravi- 
tation which holds the solar system together. But a consideration of the 
aggregate force of minute and subtile influences, effective because propor- 
tioned and adapted to infantile and juvenile susceptibilities, and controlling 
because of their endless repetitions, did not enter into the stern philosophy 
of the Puritan fathers. Hence one great source of their neglect of those 
appliances and accommodations which, by their perpetual action upon the 
minds of the young, exert an almost transforming power over their disposi- 
tions and tastes, and shape the fluidity of their nature while it is in the process 
of hardening into the solid substance of intellect and will. The infant soul, 
on its first introduction into life, is unformed, pliant, aérial, subject to the 
gentlest impulse, and fashioned most readily by the lightest touches ;—it is 
like a morning mist upon a hill-top, whose form a zephyr will change, while 
a thunder-bolt would pass through it traceless. But the Puritans.did not 
estimate the grand result of what we may call the effuvia of circumstances, 
which infant natures breathe in through every sense and every pore,—which 
they incorporate into their own being, and, after the lapse of a few vears, 
present, in the form of character, as the solid imbodiment of what they have 
imperceptibly inhaled. 

Another cause which led to the neglect of schoolhouses, was the really 
straitened pecuniary condition of our ancestors. ‘This was a cause of long 
standing, and of great palliating force. The privations they endured in the 
wilderness, the severe exactions made upon them by the sterility of the soil 
they cultivated, and the inhospitable character of the climate, compelled 
attention to the daily necessities of life. And when, at a later period, the 
rewards of industry and frugality began to be apparent in a more extended 
comfort and competence, then the grand drama of the Revolution opened. 
‘To maintain the heroic characters which the actors in this drama had assumed, 
all possible sacrifices were demanded, and all services put in requisition. 
The able-bodied were draughted for the fort or the battle-field; the burden of - 
agricultural labor, which had been borne by the strength of manhood, was 
cast upon the feebleness of age and of youth; and females, animated by the 
noblest spirit, divided their time between the labors of husbandry, and those 
household manufactures which it was necessary to send to husbands, brothers, 
and fathers, in the camp, to save them, not from suffering, but from perishing. 

After this great struggle was consummated in the achievement of inde- 
pendence, and the exhaustion which it had caused had been repaired, the 
stream of plenty, gathering its waters from a thousand fountains of thrift, 
ingenuity, industry, and enterprise, began to roll its gladdening waters over 
the land, and to overflow it with abundance. At first, a few individuals 
passed from competence to a degree of affluence, and then a larger and a 
larger number, but never a majority; for the majority of a community will 
never be deemed affluent, because the standard of affluence alwavs rises with 
the increase of possessions, so that a minority only of the mass can be above it. 
These men of more than average fortune, directed their regards to the educa- 
tion of their own children: and, unfortunately for the State, they circum- 
scribed their efforts within the narrow circle where they began. They 
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adopted no adequate measures to ensure the instruction of the whole people. 
They conceived no comprehensive plan of philanthropy which encircled the 
whole generation in its embrace. Some sent their sons to colleges, and their 
daughters to boarding-schools. Others, of less means, or of feebler desires, 
withdrew their children and their support from the Common School, and 
established the academy and the private school; and, such was the unfortu- 
nate tendency of things, that every new accession of pecuniary ability detached 
the fortunate possessor from the ranks and fellowship of the mass, and added 
him, as an ally, to the company which sustained exclusive educational estab- 
lishments for themselves. ‘Che obvious consequence was, that as wealth and 
a desire to educate increased, the Common Schools were more and more 
abandoned, 

In the mean time, as property more and more abounded, new fields of 
enterprise were laid open. Commerce expanded. Manufactures sprung up. 
The great interest of Agriculture commanded attention, and won the favor 
of government. ‘The Legislature made annual grants of money, in no stinted 
measure, to promote and reward it. Societies were formed, enrolling among 
their members the high officers and functionaries of the land. Premiums 
were offered for the best-conducted farms, for the raising of the most abun- 
dant crops, for the best models of barns, granaries, pens, piggeries, &c. 
Honors and prizes were profusely distributed for the finest oxen, calves, 
sheep, and pigs. Orations were delivered, sumptuous entertainments prepared, 
and the celebration consummated with toast and glee, and song and wine. 

But while the quadrupeds thus emerged into fame, the bipeds sunk into 
obscurity. Enthusiasm was displayed for the cattle-show, but the school 
was forgotten. Calves bore away the palm, while children were unnoticed. 
That Gentile animal, the swine, turned the tables upon his oppressors, and 
avenged himself for all the indignities his race had suffered at the hands of 
the Jews, by stealing away the birthright of parental solicitude and watch- 
lulness from Christian children. On these show-days, vast multitudes of men 
id antinals came thronging to the happy town where the féte was to be cele- 
brated; and, had an Education Convention been notified to be held in the 
vicinity, on the same day, where the most devoted of men should have dis- 
coursed on the divinest of themes, summoning his arguments from all Time 
uid trom the deeps of Eternity, the place would still have been a desert, and 
echo alone would have responded to his appeals. It would have been impos- 
sible, on these occasions, to have made the vast assembly believe that improve- 
iments in school apparatus could be of equal importance with improvements 
in farming utensils; that the strife of emulous youth contending for those 
attainments which should do honor to their country, and prove a blessing to 
the world, could be so worthy a cause of interest and excitement as a plough- 
ing-match; that a prodigy of genius could be of so much importance as a fat 
ox; or that the construction of schoolhouses could justly come in competition 
with the construction of stables. 

We can now eall to mind several cases which we have witnessed in travel- 
ling over the State, where barns, piggeries, and other out-buildings, have been 
erected according to the most approved style of Gothic architecture, and the 
tvode of brute animals decorated with the profusion of ornament which 

sclongs to that finical order. But the models of the old schoolhouses did not 
come from the classic land of the East; their origin was aboriginal,—not 
copied from Greece or Rome, but rather from the Pequots and Narragansetts. 
‘ot only, as we have before said, would many of our schoolhouses furnish an 
illustration in geography, because five steps would carry the pupil through the 
zones: but astronomy also could be studied in them to advantage, for 
urowzh the rents in the roof, the stars might all be seen as they come to 
tue zenith, 

But lest we should be accused of exaggeration, we will make a few extracts 
vom the reports of the committees themselves. Here are portraits drawn by 
‘inners who had the subjects immediately before their eyes. 
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One of them says :— . . : 
“The schoolhouses require your immediate attention. Some of them are a disgrace to 


any civilized community. * * What father of a family would suffer the floors of his 
house to be so broken as to endanger the limbs of his children; the windows without glass 
in this northern region, exposing his family to a winter's storm, and laying the foundation 
of incurable diseases ;—or would let his children sit at home upon a seat without a back or 
arms to support them, and with their feet at a distance from the floor? If the cbject of 
schools were to produce deformities, many of your schoolhouses could not be better con- 
structed.” 

Again :— 

« We have some houses that answer for keeping the children and teacher together, but 
others are wholly unsuitable for any purpose, save that a part of them would answer tole- 
rably well for fuel. Were a scholar inclined to be a rogue, and desirous to escape from his 
teacher's control, he would not need to open the door, but might find egress through some 
of the many crevices which yawn upon every side.” 

Again :— 

«“ One of the schools was discontinued about a fortnight earlier than was at first in- 
tended. An important, if not a principal reason for this premature closure, was, that the 
teacher and nearly all the scholars were affected with colds. For these colds the committee 
think they are fully able to account. The building in which the school in question was 
kept, is decidedly superannuated, and, as a natural consequence, very open and accessible 
to the elements. It was warmed, or attempted to be warmed, by a cast-iron box stove. 
This was crammed full of wood, and while the fire was at its height, an almost purga- 
torial heat was emitted. But as soon as the fire began to decline a little, the cold from 
without, rushing through a thousand crevices, displaced at once the warm air of the room, 
and made it as uncomfortably cold as it was before uncomfortably hot. Again the stove 
Was crammed, again we were roasted, and again frozen. Now the natural and necessary 
consequence of all this,—of such a process repeated day after day,—was what we have 
mentioned,—both teacher and scholars were made sick with colds.” 


Of the following operation the school committee were eye-witnesses :— 

*“ Your committee visited one school where the schoolhouse was provided with a large, 
open stove, and a very large blower, which entirely closed it up in front. The fire was 
large and the wind high, and the blower caused so strong a draught that the wood was very 
rapidly consumed, the house too much heated, and a roaring sound kept up, so loud that 
it was with difficulty the recitations could be heard. Finding that the teacher did not 
remove the blower, we requested a scholar to do it, who immediately took two sticks of 
wood, and commenced the operation,—the blower being too hot to be touched by the 
hand. He at last succeeded in removing it by turning it over upon the floor with a noise as 
loud as a gong, thereby disturbing the whole school. We did not so much wonder that 
the teacher did not attempt to remove the blower, when we learned that there was no shov- 
el or tongs in the house !”’ 


One more must suffice :— 

“In visiting the schools, your committee have noticed with pain the inconvenience of 
some of the schoolhouses. * * This is at best but a miserable shed,—the outside door off 
its hinges, the windows loose, the floor fallen in through the decay of the sleepers, the 
benches rickety, split, and shivered, with a small stove and green wood ;—and yet here 
are congregated some thirty or forty scholars, to undergo, alternately, the freezing and 
thawing process.”’ 

Now, as a companion-piece for these pictures, we make a single extract 
from the recent able Report of Mr. Colman, late Agricultural Commis 
sioner of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.* It is a description of a 
hog-sty of one of our farmers, and is accompanied with drawings which give 
a plan of the upper svrory, and the end elevation. The description is as 
follows :— 

“ The annexed isarough plan, &c. It is intended fora plan of the upper story and 
one end. The lower story corresponds with the upper, except that the promenade is 
extended out about six feet from the line of the upper outside promenade line. 

iT Phe root covers the passage-way, and eating and sleeping apartments, on each side, 
and is made sutliciently high to enable the feeder to pass between the pens. [This, 
therefore, must be more than double the height of the tallest aristocrat among the swine. 
What a luxury this would be to school children!] The floors of the eating and sleeping 
apartnents are made perfectly tight. [Compare this with the schoolhouse floors. We 
saw, last autumn,a schoolhouse whose floor was so much tighter than its roof, that a large 
hole had been bored at one side of the house, towards which the floor sloped, to let off the 


* Mr. Colman’s Report makes a volume of 533 pages octavo. Three thousand copies ot 
it were printed by order of the Governor and Council. Of the Massachusetts School 
Abstracts, acknowledged to be the best document ever prepared on the subject of educa- 
tion, only 1750 copies have been printed; and many attempts, direct and indirect, have 
been made to abolish its publication altogether ! 
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water that descended through the roof. In a heavy shower or storm, here was an artificial 
mill privilege.] ‘The floor of the promenade in the upper story is laid with narrow planks. 
* * You will perceive that a pen 100 feet long and 34 wide, with three in a pen, will 
furnish ample accommodations for 120 hogs.” 

A Promenabe for pigs, but no play-ground for children! A pen 100 feet long 
and 34 wide for 120 hogs, which is more than 28 feet area for each, while in our 
schoolrooms we practise a slave-ship stowage of the children! 

But a more auspicious day has dawned. The intimate relation existing between 
schoolhouses, and health and character, is beginning to be understood. It is seen to 
be more economical to pay money for the erection of new schoolhouses, than to meet 
the expense of the diseases engendered in the old ones. The apparatus for making 
deformed legs and curved spines is becoming unpopular. ‘Travellers, as they pass 
along the country, point to the village schoolhouse, and regard it as an emblem of the 
character of the inhabitants for public spirit or niggardliness. The public eye is turned 
in contempt upon the unsightly and unhealthful structures of former times. The 
places which have taken the lead in this reform have not only done a good work, but 
have set a noble example. Among these we may mention Nantucket, Charlestown, 
Roxbury, Greenfield, Springfield, Plymouth, Newburyport, and the cities of Lowell 
and Salem. We have thought we could not do a better service to this cause than to 
give aplan of the edifices erected in some of these places, and we therefore devote 
a part of the present number of the Journal to this object. 

There are some large and wealthy towns in the State-—such as New Bedford, 
Taunton, Pawtucket, and Pittsfield,—which must have been waiting to see what the 
others would do, with the intention, by and by, of carrying away the palm, by sur- 
passing them all. We are now ready for their superior specimens. 
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Plan of Lower Schoolroom 











Ficure 2 


























CABOTVILLE SCHOOLHOUSE, Sprinerierp, Mass 


Fiaure 1, page 69, Front Elevation. 
Figure 2, page 70, Lower Schoolroom. 


EXPLANATION 
A—Porch. 
B—Schoolroom for 198 scholars, each accommodated with a separate seat and desk. 
C, C—Front edge of teacher's platform, which is raised 8 inches above the floor. 
D—Room for library, apparatus, &c. 
E, E—Recitation rooms. The floors of D,and of E, E, are on a level with the platform. 


The house is of brick, 48 feet by 72. 

The porch is 13 feet by 18. 

The height of the basement story is 8 feet; of the second story, 12 feet; and of the upper 
story, 134 feet,—all in the clear. 

Each room is provided with sufficient ventilators. 

The floors are double, to prevent transmission of sounds 

The windows have caps and sills of chiselled stone, are provided with blinds, and the 
sashes are hung with weights. Those in front have 24 lights each, of best Saranac 
glass, 10 X 14. 

An interstice of 2 inches 1s left in the walls, to prevent dampness on the interior surface 

Yard and play-ground, 1} acre. Near the schoolhouse is a well of good water 

The upper schoolroom is substantially like the lower 


Estimated cost, $10,000. 
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LOWELL HIGH SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Ficure 1, page 71, Side Elevation. 
Figure 2, page 72, End Elevation. 
Figure 3, page 73, Lower Schoolroom. 


A, A—Entrances at the ends. 

B, B—Entries, provided with hooks, &c., for hats, bonnets, and outer garments. 
Cb, Cb—Single desks and seats. 

E, E—Teacher’s platform, 64 feet wide, raised 6 inches above the floor. 

F— Teacher's desk. 

G, G—Aisle, nearly 4 feet in width, all around the schoolroom. 

H—Room for library, apparatus, &c. 

I—Recitation room. 

J, J—Stairways to second story. 

K—Hot air-pipe from furnace. 


The house is of brick, 84 feet by 48. 

Each pupil has an area on the floor, for desk and seat, of more than 16 square feet. 

Height of rooms, 144 feet, in the clear. 

The second floor is very similar to the first. 

The attic is excellently fitted up for a writing department, the seats and desks being 
laced longitudinally, and opposite to them a Poa qreomiry extending nearly the whole 
ength of the room. 
; the lot, on which the schoolhouse stands, contains between 3 and 4 an acre. It is 
divided into two parts, furnishing yard and play-ground for the sexes respectively. The 
boys enter at one end, and the girls at the other. The house has two fronts, te facing 

= street, so that the males and females approach and leave the school by different 
streets. 


Cost, $10,523 34. 


End Elevation. 


LOWELL HIGH SCHOOLHOUSE. 


“FiGure 2. 
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(Scale, 1-12 inch to a foot.) 


Lower Schoolroom. 


Ficure 3. 
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EAST SCHOOLHOUSE, 1» Sacem. 


Fierre 1, page 76, First Story. 
J => ? 7 
Figure 2, “ 77, Second Story. 


DESCRIPTION, 


The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 50 feet. The 
schoolrooms are 65 by 26 feet each ; the space in front of the desks 65 
by 44 feet; the space occ upied by the desks 59 by 25 feet ; the space 
in rear of the desks 65 by 64 feet; the floor of which is r salou 8 inches 
above the tloor of the rooms ; the side aisles are 3 feet, and all the 
other aisles 13 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the scholars sit with their faces towards 
the partition which separates the schoolroom from the recitation rooms, 
the light being thus admitted in their rear, and on one side. 

The desks are 4 feet in length, and of four sizes in width, the two 
front ranges being 16 inches, the two next 15, the two next 14, and the 
two next 13. The desks are also of four sizes in height; the two front 
ranges being on the lower side 27 inches, the two next 26, the two 
next 25, the two next 24. 

The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 
12 by 124 inches in the seat, (i. e., extreme width, the sides being of 
the usual shape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the 
suececding ranges being reduced in height in proportion to the desks, 
and also varying proportionally in the dimensions of the seats. 

The recitation rooms are 18 by 10 feet. The schoolrooms and re- 
citation rooms are 15 feet in height. 

Upon the front edge of the raised platform, in the rear of the desks, 
settees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and are 
placed in corresponding positions, with intervening spaces in continua- 
tion of the aisles. The settees are placed with the back towards the 
desks, and are designed exclusively for the use of classes attending re- 
views before the principals. The settees in width and height corre- 
spond to the largest size of chairs, and are constructed of ‘the same 
materials, and finished in the same style. 

In the centre and at the extremities of the range of settees, are 
placed tables, (of 4 by 24 feet, oval shape,) which are occupied by the 
assistants during general exercises, when the station of the prin- 
cipal is in front of the desks, the middle one being used by the prin- 
cipal when attending reviews. 

Mach recitation room is appropriated to a single course of study, as 
inarked upon the plan, and is therefore used exclusively by one assis- 
tant.  ‘Phree sides of the room are appropriated to seats, being lined 
with cherry-wood, (oiled and varnished ,) toa height re aching above 
the heads of the scholars. The lining is projecte dat the bottom, so 
as to furnish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of 
cherry wood, 13 inches in width, 2 inches thick, with hollowed top and 
rounded edge. supported on turned legs, the heig ht being 154 inches 
from the top of the seat to the floor. The fourth side of the room, 

oppos ite the window, is occupied by a black-board of 3 feet in width, 
which extends across the space upon each side of the door. 

The desks in each se purge are placed in ranges, each range 
containing 1] desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars; so 
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that 176 scholars may be received in each department, or 352 in the 
whole school. The desks are constructed like tables, with turned legs, 
narrow rails, inclined top, and a shelf beneath. The legs and rails are 
of birch, stained and varnished, and the tops of cherry, oiled and var- 
nished. The legs are secured in the floor by tenons. The tables 
of the teachers are constructed and finished like the desks of the 
scholars. 

‘I'he chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry 
backs ; the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden 
pedestals, secured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

All the spaces between the doors and windows upon the four sides 
o* the schoolrooms are occupied by black-boards. In the spaces be- 
tween the windows upon the rear, recesses have been constructed, 
which are fitted with book-shelves, and are closed by means of covers 
in front, which are raised and lowered by weights and pulleys. These 
covers are black-boards, and are so finished as to represent sunken 
panels. Drawers are constructed beneath the black-boards to receive 
the sponges, chalk, &c. 

Circular ventilators are placed in the ceiling of each schoolroom and 
recitation room, three in each schoolroom of 3 feet in diameter, and 
one in each recitation room of 2 feet in diameter. These ventilators 
are solid covers of wood, hung with hinges over apertures of corre- 
sponding size, and raised or lowered by means of cords passing over 
pulleys, through the ceiling into the room below, the cords terminating 
in loops, which are fastened to hooks in the side of the room. When 
the ventilators are raised, the impure air escapes into the garret, the 
ventilation of which is also provided for by means of the circular win- 
dows in the gable ends, which turn on pivots in the centre, and are 
opened or shut by cords passing over pulleys in the same manner 
as the ventilators. 

Each schoolroom is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the 
centre of the space in front of the desks, the hot air ascending through 
a circular aperture of 2 feet in diameter, which is represented upon the 
pian. ‘The smoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron,) is conducted upward 
through the centre of this aperture, and thence, after passing a con- 
siderable distance in the schoolroom, through one of the recitation 
rooms into the chimney, which is built in the centre of the front wall. 
The recitation rooms are warmed by means of apertures at the top and 
bottom respectively of the partitions which separate them from the 
schoolrooms, which, being open together, secure a rapid equalization of 
temperature in all the rooms. These apertures are fitted to be closed, 
with revolving shutters above, and shutters hung on hinges below. 

in the partition wall between the schoolrooms, is a clock having two 
faces, and thus indicating the hour to the occupants of each room. 
The clock strikes at the end of each half hour. In the ante-rooms, 
(marked F, F, on the plan Fig. 1,) are hooks for caps, overcoats, &c. 
in each of these rooms, also, there are a pump and sink. 

The lot on which the house stands extends from Essex Street to Bath 
Street. There is a sufficient passage-way on each side of the house, 
and access from each street. The north end faces the common, which 
atlords the most ample play-ground, always open. eat 

The proportional expense of that part of the building which is ap- 
Propriaied to school purposes is estimated at $12,500. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS, East Scnoor, Savem. 


This school shall be under the charge of two male principals, and six 
female assistants. 

The school shall be open for boys belonging, &c., residing, &c., who 
shall bring the certificate required to be furnished to such scholars as 
have passed a worn) examination in the studies pursued in the 
primary schools, or who, if previously educated at private schools, 
shall, upon examination, be deemed qualified for admission. 

The school shall be divided into two departments, to be denomina- 
ted respectively, (from the location of the schoolrooms,) the north and 
south de partments. 

Hach department shall be divided into eight classes, and each class 
shall consist, as nearly as may be, of twenty-two members. The 
classes in the north department shall be called and numbered north 
first to north eighth inclusive, and the classes in the south department 
shall be called and numbered south first to south eighth inclusive. 

The studies in the north department. shall be divided into three 
courses, viz.: 1, Grammar. 2. Reading, first course. 3. Reading, 
second course. 

The studies in the south department shall be divided into three 
courses, viz.: 1. Geography. 2. Arithmetic, first course. 3. Arith- 
metic, second course, 

‘The course in grammar shall include the study of orthography and 
etymology for the younger classes, and of syntax and prosody for the 
older classes. Every lesson, as far as may be, shall be ac ‘companied by 
operations on the black-board and slates; and exercises in parsing and 

composition shall be required from the older classes. 

[ Books prescribed. | 

‘The first course in reading shall comprise instruction in reading, 
spelling, defining, and punctuation, so far as these several branches may 
be connected with the reading lessons. ‘The second course in reading 
shall comprise instruction preparatory to the first, and, so far as practi- 

cable, in the same branches.. In spelling, the scholars shall be con- 
stantly required to write words upon the black-board, as well as to 
spell orally. 

The course in geography shall include the study of the elementary 
and higher text-books, the use of maps and globes, the construction of 
maps, and, if practicable, the elements of astronomy, and a short course 
in history. 

The first course in arithmetic shall include the higher branches of 
mental and practical arithmetic, constant operations on slates and 
black-board, book-keeping, and, if practicable, the elements of algebra 
and geometry. The second course shall include the lower branches of 
mental and practical arithmetic, and simpler operations on slates and 
black-board. 

‘The courses in grammar and geography shall be attended by all the 
classes in both departments, each class being required to prepare and 
perform two recitations and one review in each study during every 
week. 

The first courses in reading and arithmetic shall be attended by the 
four older classes in each department, each class being required to pre- 
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pare and perform four recitations and one review in each study during 
every week. 

The second courses in reading and arithmetic shall be attended by 
the four younger classes in each ‘department, each class being required 
to prepare and perform four recitations and one review in each study 
during every week. 

The six assistants shall be respectively assigned to the six courses 
into which the studies are divided ; and each assistant shall be exclu- 
sively employed in attending recitations in the course assigned, being 
required to attend thirty-two recitations during every week. 

The principals shall he respectively assigne d to the two de ‘partments 
into which the school is divided, and shall be employed in reviewing, 
in the studies of their respective departments, all the classes belonging 
to both departments ; the principal of the north department reviewing 
every class in each department, once during every week, in grammar and 
reading, and the principal of the south department reviewing every class 
ineach department, once during every week, in geography and arithme- 
tic; each principal being thus required to attend thirty-two reviews 
during every week. 

The reviews in grammar and reading shall be attended by the classes 
in one department, at the same time that the reviews in ge ography and 
arithmetic are attended by the corresponding classes in the other de- 
partment; each principal devoting the first half of the week to the 
classes in his own department, and the last half to the classes in the 
other department. 

The classes shall attend recitations in the recitation rooms occupied 
by the respective assistants, each recitation room being assigned to one 
assistant exclusively, and furnished with fixtures and apparatus appro- 
priate to the course of studies pursued in it. 

The classes shall attend reviews in the schoolrooms occupied by the 
respective principals, at the stations in the rear of the desks designe d 
for this purpose. 

The time devoted to the preparation, and also to the performance of 
each review and recitation, shall be precisely half an hour, as indicated 
by the striking of the school clock. 

The movements of the classes, in proceeding to and from the several 
recitation rooms and review stations, shall be regulated by such a 
method as will prevent confusion and require but little time, and will 
at the same time afford an agreeable and salutary recreation. 

The scholars shall be seated at the desks in such a manner that the 
two occupants of one desk shall never remain together during the time 
allotted to recitations and reviews. For this purpose the members of 
the first and second classes in each department shall occupy the first 
and second ranges of desks in their respective schoolrooms, a member 
of each class being seated at each desk. The members of the third 
and fourth classes shall in like manner occupy the third and fourth 
ranges,—the members of the fifth and sixth classes the fifth and sixth 
ranges,—and the members of the seventh and eight classes the seventh 
and eighth ranges. 

The time of weekly attendance consisting of fifty-six half hours in 
Winter, and sixty half hours in summer, he arrangement of exercises 
shall be such as that during the winter term thirty-two half hours she ill 
be appropriated to reviews and recitations, eight to writing, six to open- 
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ing exercises and the daily business of the school, and ten to recess 
and general exercises in the schoolroom, such as singing, the simulta. 
neous rehearsal of rules and tables, arithmetical and grammatical ex- 
ercises upon the black-board and slates, drawing, &c.; with no other 
variation during the summer term than that the four additional half 
hours, at the close of the afternoon, shall be appropriated to general 
exercises, especially to declamation, under the direction of the princi- 
pal of the north department, and the construction of maps, under the 
direction of the principal of the south department. 

The entire course of exercises in the school shall be conformed 
to the annexed synopsis; * the same exercises recurring on the same 
days in each week, the recitations immediately preceding the review 
in each course of studies, and the reviews and recitations in the several 
studies being preserved uniformly equidistant throughout. 

The principals shall have the sole oversight of the scholars occupy- 
ing desks in their respective schoolrooms, in respect to discipline. All 
misdemeanors occurring during the recitations shall be reported by the 
assistants to the principals, who shall thus have the oversight of the 
delinquents ; but misdemeanors occurring during reviews may be cor- 
rected, as the case shall require, by the principal who is at the time 
conducting the review. 


* The synopsis divides the school-time of the week into half hours, and assigns to the 
teachers their respective duties during each half hour. 


[The plan of the East schoolhouse in Salem, in connection with the regulations by 
which the school is to be governed, is worthy of a far more extended notice than we have 
room to give it. 

One of its prominent advantages consists in the number of its recitation rooms. There 
will never be but a single recitation going on, in the same room at the same time. 

A sutlicient number of recitation rooms will double the progress of pupils, and reduce, 
at least one half, the occasions for correction or discipline, in any school. 

The arrangement by which two pupils, belonging to different classes, are seated at the 
same desk, so that one of them will be at his recitation while the other occupies the whole 
desk, is the result of a very happy thought. The place for recitations in the schoolroom, 
is in the rear of the school, so that the principal.can overlook the whole school, while he 
is hearing a recitation, but the scholars cannot see him. For an enumeration of the 
benefits of this plan, see ‘‘ Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education on School- 
houses,” March, 1838, pp. 26—28. 

But one of the finest features of the whole system is that by which a particular depart- 
ment of study is assigned to each assistant,—so that her range of duties is as distinct and 
specific as that of a professor in a college,—and the further arrangement by virtue of 
which each principal follows in the track of all the assistants, hearing daily reviews of all 
the lessons which have been recited to the assistants. Thus every lesson is twice recited, 
and before different teachers, and the principals have a continual supervision over each 
assistant and each scholar. After some attention to the detailed courses of studies, in the 
best schools both of this country and of Europe, we have no hesitation in saying that this 
is one of the finest ideas ever originated on this subject. 

These and other improvements are the result of that interest and intelligence which 
have been devoted to the cause, by that most active and enlightened friend of education, 
the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Mayor of the city of Salem, aided and sustained as he has 
been by his public-spirited and zealous coadjutors, the school committee of that city —Ep.] 


VentiLation.—Many of the ventilating orifices cut in the upper ceilings of our school- 
rooms do not answer the purpose. They have a reversed action, letting a cataract of cold 
air fall down upon the scholars’ heads, instead of carrying off the impure air from the 
room. "To effect the latter object, a current of warm air must be thrown into the room. 
This can be effectually done, in all small schoolrooms, by “ Wheeler's Ventilating School- 
house Stove.” They are to be found at Worcester. . 


— 











BripGewater Normat Scnoor. The next term of the Bridgewater Normal School 
will commence on Wednesday, the 9th inst. 
Bridgewater, March 1, 1242. 


N. Tintincnast, Principal. 





_ (Tue Common Scuoor Jovrnat; published semi-monthly, by Witttam Barry, 
No. 109 Washington Street, Boston. Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar 
a year.] 








